The fierce winds of the spring of 1934 parched the earth.
It was streaked all over with black fissures. It looked dull
from the dust suspended in the air. Mirages loomed on the
horizon.
Wireworms, threadlike and voracious, seemingly germi-
nated by the thirsting soil, now reduced to dust, attacked
the tender shoots in the breeding beds. The assistants took
them out of the traps in handfuls. From morning until late
at night, these beds, protected by standing barley, were con-
stantly visited by research workers from the Institute. Perhaps
it would be more correct to say that they lived here, leaving
for short intervals to get some food and sleep, but annoyed
with themselves for leaving.
They knew every one of these feeble and precious charges of
theirs. With what impatience they watched every tiny event,
the constant and barely perceptible changes that took place
in those beds! The scrolls of the young leaves unfold.
Sometimes growth is faster, sometimes slower. Individual,
frail stalks begin to bush and bunch. . . . There had been
nothing like this the day before. Today the leaves are covered
with a grey film. What change will take place tomorrow?
During those long days, their throats parched with thirst
and eyes blinded by the merciless glare of the ground and
sky, the biologists, agronomists and plant breeders from the
Institute, some with magnifying glasses and others without,
searched among the hundreds of transient characters for the
features of the new variety.
When harvest time came, the experimental plot was de-
nuded by stern selection. The families that were to be the
progenitors of the new variety had to be singled out from
the rest. The culling process was continued in the laboratory
according to the size, shape and fullness of the seeds. Only
four families passed all the tests: three from the crossing
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